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HE TREE that never had to fight 
For sun and sky and air and light, 
That stood out in the open plain 
And always got its share of rain, 
Never became a forest king, 
But lived and died a scrubby thing. 


Good timber does not grow in ease; 

The stronger wind, the tougher trees; 
The farther sky, the greater length; 

The more the strain, the more the strength. 
By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 

In tree or man good timber grows. 


—Doucias MALLocn, in 


This Is the Law of Life. 


Founded in 1899 by Alexander Graham Bell 


$3.00 a Year -:- 35c a Copy 


Canadian or Pan-American Subscription - 
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For those who never expected to hear again 





THE FIRST SIX-TUBE HEARING AID 


(all-in-one) 
































You’ve heard a lot about the miracle drugs—here is a 
hearing aid which comes close to being a miracle. So 
powerful it brings hearing to those who, until now, have 
never been able to get help from a hearing aid, as well as 
to those whose deafness has progressed beyond the ability 
of their present aids to help them. And to others, dissatis- 
fied with their present instruments, here is another advance 
in better hearing. 


wil’s the new Sonotone Hearing Powerhous 


This is the compact hearing aid Whether you need air conduction or, 
which—by an engineering “miracle”- more particularly, bone conduction, the 


has six tubes instead of the usual three Sorotone “966” will bring you better 


—gives ten times the pewer of the or- hearing. So don’t despair in a world 
dinary hearing aid. of silence. Visit your local Sonotone § 


office and investigate this newest Sono- 
Powerful, yes—but a controlled pow- 8 


AA aE aE : : ibuti better hearing. 
er, for the “966” is readily adjusted to tone contribution to bett ne. 
the individual; extra loud sounds are 


automatically softened; a bifocal con- 





trol—which you adjust—reduces back- 


ground noise. The Sonotone external 
: oe SONOFACT #1 
microphone banishes the “sh-sh” caused 


by clothes rubbing. Sonotone is unique among hearing aid 
manufacturers in designing and making 
its own vacuum tubes, ear receivers and 


sonotone Corporation other important elements in its aids 


Ev_msrorpb. N. Y. 
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Volta Bureau Library Accessions 


Three recent additions to the Volta Bu- 
reau Library, all in French, will be of great 
interest to those concerned with the his- 
torical development of the teaching of 
speech to the deaf. The first of these. 
“Observations sur les Sourds et Muets.” 
is a memoir presented to L’Académie des 
Sciences by M. Pereire in 1768. The sec- 
ond, “Exercice de Sourds et Muets,” is a 
performance given at the home of Mon- 
sieur l’Abbé de l’Epée, teacher of the deaf. 
in 1773, together with two letters of M. 
Abbé on the instruction of the deaf. The 
third volume, published in 1826, contains 
three letters by Itard to the Editor of the 
Globe, about “‘deaf-mutes who hear and 
speak.” 
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The Volta Speech 
Association 
for the Deaf 


(Continued from first page) 


THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIA. 
TION FOR THE DEAF, established 
in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell, 
welcomes to its membership all who 
are interested in improving the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the. hard of hear- 
ing, their ability to communicate with 
those who hear normally, and their ad- 
justment to life in the hearing world. 
Its membership fee ($3 a year — $50 
for life) includes a subscription to The 
Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquar- 
ters of the Association, is an informa- 
tion center about deafness, founded 
(also by Alexander Graham Bell) in 
1887. Its library on deafness and 
speech is probably the largest in the 
world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official or- 
gan of the Association, was founded in 
1899. It publishes professional articles 
for teachets, practical suggestions for 
parents, helps for lipreaders and hear- 
ing aid users, true stories about those 
who have conquered the effects of 
deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech As- 
sociation and Volta Bureau; Editor, 
Volta Review, Josephine B. Timber- 
lake. 





The Volta Speech Association for the Deaf 


HE annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Association wa 
“Theta at the Volta Bureau on Friday and Saturday, January 19.208 

1951. The attendance was as follows: from the Active Board, Mig 
Bodycomb, Mr. Bradford, Dr. Breitstein, Mr. Craig, Mr. Crouter, Dr. Lang 
Dr. O’Connor, Mrs. Scott, Dr. Whildin; from the Auxiliary Board, Dr 
Bragg, Miss New, Miss Numbers, Miss Ragin, Dr. Twitmyer; from th 
Honorary Board, Dr. Elstad. Messages were received from those unavoid. 
ably absent, and much regret was expressed over the illness of Miss Newleg, 


Mrs. Tracy, and Miss Bruhn. 


The Association, like most voluntary organizations, is confronting 
financial difficulties, and the discussions at the meeting centered largely om 
what could be done to offset them. Early committee action was planned, 
to be reported upon at a Board meeting on May 18, on which date the 
regular annual business meeting of the Association will also be held. Both 
of these meetings will take place at the Pennsylvania School for the Deai§ 
Mt. Airy, and will include the election of Board members to succeed those 
whose terms expire in 1951, namely, Mr. Bradford, Dr. Lane, Miss Newleg, 
Mrs. Tracy, Dr. Whildin. All are eligible to succeed themselves, but nomina- 
tions must be made in accordance with the Constitution. 


Dr. Helen S. Lane, Principal of Central Institute for the Deaf, was 
made Second Vice-President of the Association. Miss Bodycomb, who for 
merly held that office, was elected First Vice-President. 


There was animated discussion of invitations for the Summer Program 
Meeting of 1952. Further consideration was referred to a committee, and 
it seems probable that a definite announcement will be made at the meeting 


on May 18th. 


New Association Board Member 


NEW member, Mr. Thornton W. Owen of Washington, was unanimously 
elected to the Honorary Board of the Association at the meeting om 
January 20. A native Washingtonian and a graduate of the Massa 

chusetts Institute of Technology, Mr. Owen is prominent in business, civi¢, 
and philanthropic activities in the capital city. Proprietor of Thomas J. 
Owen and Son, Real Estate Auctioneers and Appraisers, he is now serving 
as President of the Washington Board of Trade, besides which he is 8 
director of half a dozen investment and insurance companies, a trustee of 
the Community Chest Federation of the National Capital Area, the Boys 
Club, and an orphans’ home; and active in the Kiwanis and Columbia Cout 
try Clubs. 

Hearing.impairment in Mr. Owen’s own family has given him a special 

interest in work for the deaf. The Association is fortunate in securing his 
cooperation. 
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The Speechmaster 


By WarreEN H. GARDNER 


taught speech to the deaf by shaping 

the lips, manipulating the jaw, or 
holding the tongue against the upper teeth. 
Other teachers have trained children to 
associate pressures on parts of the neck 
and face with specific speech sounds. A 
light touch of the teacher’s hand at one 
of these points gave the child his cue for a 
sound he had said incorrectly. 

When Mrs. Frances Farr Olson, a teach- 
er in training at the Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center on the campus of Western 
Reserve University, was assigned a task of 
developing speech in a deaf child, she used 
the formal techniques. But as she worked 
with the child she thought, “If this child 
could peek through my cheek and see how 
I place my tongue, I wouldn’t have to re- 
peat to get this sound.” Mrs. Olson had 
suficient curiosity and mechanical instinct 
to experiment. Her first effort was a set 
of plaster of Paris teeth such as a dentist 
makes. Not being satisfied with this, she 
molded a set of teeth and jaws of ceramic 
clay, colored the parts and had it baked 
ina kiln. She inserted some sponge rub- 
ber for a tongue. 

Her pupils showed so many signs of 
easier comprehension of what she wanted 
them to imitate that her mind began to 
formulate mechanical ideas. Suddenly the 
whirling parts of the kaleidoscope settled 
into a strange new pattern. “Why not,” she 
thought, “put these teeth and this tongue 
into a head and let the child peek in to see 
how they work?” Although her ideas were 
crystal clear. Mrs. Olson had great diffi- 


| ‘OR many generations, teachers have 


TEACHER KEEPS “HANDS OFF” WHILE AN AB- 
SORBED SMALL BOY MAKES THE SPEECH- 
MASTER WORK. 


culty in persuading engineers to cast molds 
or create metal parts. When her first crude 
model was constructed, she presented it to 


a patent attorney. His search showed that 
in the history of the U. S. Patent Office no 
such device had ever been recorded. Here 
indeed was a basic idea, a basic patent. 
With her first model completed, Mrs. 
Olson had her first real opportunity to “let 
the child peek into her cheek.” She had 
worked with Timmy for weeks, trying to 
get a good k sound. After Timmy was 
introduced to this strange plastic head that 
wiggled its tongue, Mrs. Olson raised the 
back of the model’s tongue and spoke the 
sound k. She showed Timmy how to 
move the lever and as he raised the tongue 
up and down, he produced a perfect k. 
Now, would it work again on a voiced g, 
Mrs. Olson asked herself. She pressed a 
button and guided Timmy’s finger to the 
throat where the voice box should be. He 
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felt a vibration. His teacher said again 
what appeared to be & but she pressed 
Timmy’s hand against the vibrator. Timmy 
said hard g. “It works! It works!” Three 
models and many months later, Mrs. Olson 
produced her model* that is now patented. 

The Speechmaster is a molded lucite head 
of adult size with clear plastic along the 
margins of the face and the rest frosted. 
Within the head can be seen the upper and 
lower teeth. On one side the hard palate 
is cut away to give 
view of the tongue 
which rests in a 
neutral position in 
the mouth. At the 
back of the neck are 
levers which, when 
depressed, will move 
the various parts of 
the tongue and the 
soft palate. One 
lever raises the 
tongue for s, ¢,/ and 
r at appropriate 
levels. Another 
raises the middle of 
the tongue; another, 
the sides of the 
blade; and _ the 
fourth, the rear of 
the tongue. The 
fifth lever lowers 
the palate for the 
sounds ng, m and 
n. Oherwise the pal- 
ate remains extended back toward the pos- 
terior wall of the pharynx. At the posi- 
tion of the larynx a small section of the 
lucite wall has been cut out but remains 
in position and is fixed against a vibrator 
which is activated by a storage battery in 
the walnut base and a pushbutton placed 
below the levers. The vibrator is used 
on all voiced sounds. Two levers may be 
used simultaneously, such as slightly lifting 
the tip and sides of the tongue to groove 
it for production of s. 

Being conservative, Mrs. Olson, the in- 


*This model served to fulfill part of the require 
ments for an M.A. degree at Western Reserve Uni- 


versity. 


FRANCES FARR OLSON’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
SPEECH TEACHING, THE SPEECHMASTER. 
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ventor of the Speechmaster, did not wig 
to develop further her “extra head,” as he 
friends called it, unless teachers of the deg 
and speech therapists proved it to be prag 
ticable. Mrs. Rachel Davies, one of th 
first persons to use it, found that childre 
who had never succeeded in making k andg§ 
got them in a very short time. Another boy 
who had never produced ng got it with 
the first demonstration. Mrs. Cruttendey 
a teacher at the Alexander Graham Be 
School in Cleveland § 
reported that she 
had great succes 
in _ distinguishing 
voiced from voice 
less sounds. She ak 
so found it much 
easier to distinguish 
between sounds that 
look alike. For ee 
ample, she could 
show that the soli 
palate stays up when 
b is said but drops 
when m is spoken 
Mrs. Olson, working 
in Zanesville and 
Elyria in Ohio, 
found it easy to cor 
rect speech sounds 
of the hard of hear 
ing and speech de 
fectives by referring 
to the position of 
the tongue. 

One teacher looked at the Speechmaster 
and exclaimed, “For years I have used 4 
cut sponge to show the position of the 
tongue and sometimes I have almost tom 
my cheek out to show the various positions 
it takes.” The writer worked with a hard 
of hearing girl at the Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center. She said “nion” for | 
“lion.” A brief demonstration of the move 
ment of the soft palate enabled her to see 
what she was doing wrongly. She had 
never heard any difference between / anda 
and her only cue was that “people placed 
their tongues somewhere back of the 


t un? 
eeth (See “Speechmaster,” page 88) 
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Deaf Students Among Hearing Students 


By JoSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE AND NEOMA STOUT 


pears this year on the six pages 
following this article. These young 
people are noteworthy not merely because 
they have acquired education in spite of 
their handicap. Their names are recorded 


| LONG list of “deaf graduates” ap- 


here because they have acquired a sub- 


stantial part of that education among stu- 
dents with normal hearing. This success in 
ordinary schools and colleges, difficult 
enough for a student with any kind of 
handicap, is multiplied in difficulty many 
times by the nature of the special handicap 
of deafness—the impairment that affects 
the communication lines. It is always with 
a feeling of deep respect that such a list is 
presented—respect not only for the ability, 
courage, and determination of the grad- 
uates, but especially for the teachers and 
parents who gave them the early training, 
the incentive to compete in spite of their 
limitations, and the faith that enabled them 
to persist until they had gone over, around, 
or through the obstacles. 

Two members of this year’s group are 
especially interesting to the staff at the 
Volta Bureau, because their names have 
been familiar for many years. They are 
Naney Lee Sorenson and Bernard Morton, 
whose mothers have been members of 
“Roundabout” groups quoted frequently in 
“The Parents Talk It Over.” Nancy Lee 
will also be remembered in person by As- 
sociation members who were present at the 
Anniversary Meeting in 1940, for her 
father and mother drove all the way from 
South Dakota to take part, and brought 
their little eight-year-old daughter along. 

Despite total deafness since the age of 
two, Nancy Lee has never attended any 
special school. Intensive tutoring in speech 
and lipreading, plus constant help from 
her parents, enabled her to do outstanding 
work and gain recognition not only in 
school but also in the general community. 








NANCY LEE SORENSON. 


Active 4-H Club work with emphasis on 
recreation and crafts, community folk and 
square dancing, editorial work on the high 
school paper, and interest in interior 
decoration are some of the things that have 
kept her busy. At the National 4-H Con- 
gress in Chicago an exhibit of her work 
in arts and crafts won her an award of 
$300. Most unusual in connection with 
this award was the fact that Nancy Lee 
and her mother were both honored by this 
4-H Congress — the mother, Mrs. Hans 
Sorenson, for her promotion of community 
cooperation and home entertainment for 
persons of all ages, and especially for her 
youth leadership and encouragement of 
her deaf daughter. 

Nancy Lee’s interest in interior decorat- 
ing is reflected in the Sorenson home, where 
some of her original designs have been 
used. She is now attending State College 
at Brookings, $.D., intent on an art major 
so that she can eventually have a “Hobby- 
craft” shop and help handicapped children. 
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Bernard Morton was deafened at the age 
of fifteen months, and began his education 
in a school for the deaf. After several 
years, however, his parents found that he 
was making little progress in speech and 
lipreading, was not being encouraged to 
use his fragment of hearing, and was living 
in an atmosphere where the sign language, 
rather than the English language, was the 
customary means of communication. After 
much deliberation and correspondence 
with parents of other deaf children, they 
decided to try him in an ordinary school 
nearer home. Special daily instruction 
from a local teacher, constant efforts on 
the part of his parents, and the addition 
of a correspondence course, enabled him to 
progress in lipreading, speech, and general 
education. When he was given the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test at the end of his 
eighth grade work, his supervisor reported 
that he had done well, especially on 
arithmetic, and that his scores in literature 
and the social studies were in agreement 
with most of the others in the school and 
typical of the state. 

Bernard, now in high school, intends to 
become one of the Future Farmers of 
America. He has already won blue and 
red ribbons on his livestock at the 4-H 
County Fair, and has passed a driver’s 
test so that he is licensed to drive a car 
or truck when wearing his hearing aid 
(which he is never without). 

Edgar Cheadle Stuntz*, known to his 
friends as Peter, became very, very hard 
of hearing at the age of two. Now, at the 
age of twenty, he has a college degree and 
is enrolled in a medical school. 

His mastery of lipreading, and the help 
of a hearing aid, have enabled Peter to 
participate in a great variety of activities 
during his school career. Music, church 
work, contributions to the school paper, 
and participation in sports of many kinds. 
especially camping and scouting, are among 
his several interests. A member of Math 
and Forensic clubs, he has spoken before 
civic organizations, and he was one of the 





*See VoLTA REviEw; Dec. 1945, p. 691 
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BERNARD MORTON. 


outstanding high school seniors chosen t 
be guests of the local Rotary Club @ 
luncheon. 

Peter has been the winner of severd 
scholarships, and graduated from _ high 
school fourth in a class of 167 members 
No small part of his success is due to the 
constant help and encouragement of ‘his 
parents, who told him always: “You eal 
do it if you try, and we will stand behind 
you.” 

Peter plans, after he acquires his MD. 
degree, to specialize in psychiatry. 

Sylvia Green was so active in the, social 
life of both the hearing and the deaf stl 
dents at Parker ‘High School in Chicagt 
that they elected her prom queen—the 
first time a deaf girlchad been so honorpt. 





| 
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the full story in the Votta Review 


for October 1950. 

Here is a boy who worked his way 
through high school, and graduated as the 
gwner of a nice car, money in the bank, 
a gocd job! How many persons with 
hearing can equal that record? It 
; made by a young Negro, Ulysses 
m, who has heard no speech since 







‘age of two. 

TAt the age of seven Ulysses was helping 
golder brother sell newspapers. He con- 
tinued this until he was fourteen. Then 
fe got a job in a shoe shine shop, saved 
hismoney, and at the age of sixteen entered 
the ninth grade with hearing pupils. As 
asenior he designed and painted the 
genery for the class play. 

‘High school graduation, economic secu- 
tity, confidence in a good job—all by his 
own efforts. Can somebody match it? 

The residents of Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, and especially its school people, must 
be very proud of one of their young 
titizens, John Morris Wilson. 

Morris, as he is known to his friends, 
has won city wide recognition for his work 
it architectural design. He spent a vear 
designing and drawing the plans for a 
home which his parents later built. He 
has since drawn plans for other houses, 
ind has been active in all art projects in 
high school. 

Totally deaf from birth, Morris had the 
guidance of special teachers who under- 
stood his handicap and worked to help 
him improve his speech and lipreading. 
His parents, too, have given him assistance 
and encouragement. His mother said “I 
went back to high school with Morris.” 
Not only a very popular boy in school, he 
was also an excellent student, and his re- 
ward came when the Women’s City Club 
slected him to receive the Christine M. 
Keck award for unusually creative attain- 
ment. (Miss Keck was a principal and 
teacher in Grand Rapids for many years. 
Former students planned this award and 
named it in her honor.) The award board, 
made up of members of the Women’s City 


Club, selects the student who has done out- 
standing work creatively. The award, which 
varies from one hundred to three hundred 
dollars, has never before been granted to 
a deaf student. 

It would be easy to go on and on with 
the records of these fine young people. 
Some of them have had to cope not only 
with deafness but also with a foreign lan- 
guage background, or with illness, or with 
long absences from school. Lack of space 
prevents the inclusion of several more, but 
there is one who must not be omitted— 
Jackie Coker,* who is not only deaf, but 
also blind. 

Meningitis at the age of six and a half 
took from Jackie both her sight and her 
hearing, and she did not go to school until 
she was nine. She was first enrolled in the 
Arizona School for the Deaf and Blind, 
where she was taught by both speech and 
signs. The last three years of her high 
school work were done in California, and 
by her own wish entirely through the 
medium of speech and lipreading. In May, 
1949, she graduated with honors from the 
high school of the State School for the 
Blind, at Berkeley, highest in her class, 
having met in full the state requirements 
and mastered courses in algebra, Latin, 
French, and English. 

Jackie has a keen interest in current 
affairs, and converses intelligently on many 
subjects. Chess players find her a challeng- 
ing opponent. During high school she 
earned “pin money” by transcribing 
articles into Braille. She is now studying 
at home, aided by the Hadley Correspon- 
dence Course for the Blind. She hopes to 
make her way in the field of books and 
literature; she says she will be a writer. 

Jackie once told her teacher, Miss Inis 
Hall, “When I talk with people they be- 
come personalities, but when they spell to 
me they are only hands. That is why I 
much prefer to talk.” 

It cannot be doubted that, in every 


(See “Deaf Students,” page 86) 
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The Volta Review 


Speaking of The Deaf 


By 


HAT do deaf people do for a 

living after they leave 

This is the cry heard often from 
parents of deaf children. They 
find the answer in the growing list of 
accomplishments the 
the hearing and competitive world. The 
following names represent but a fraction 
of this list, and bear evidence that the right 
kind of education, along with speech and 
lipreading, makes possible a greater vari- 


school? 
will 


made by deaf in 


ety in occupation than ever. 
x % * 

The early career of William Bernstein 
has already been given in the pages of the 
Votta Review (April, 1939). Since then, 
his education was continued at Erasmus 
Hall High School. There he developed a 
taste for art. His presidency of the Art 
Club induced him to take examinations 





H. WILLIAM BERNSTEIN. 


ARTHUR B. SIMON 


WILLIAM K. RODGERS. 


for a scholarship at the National Academy 
of Design. He succeeded in winning one. 

Later he transferred to Parsons School 
of Art. After completing the three-year 
training program, he went into the Army 
Intelligence Branch, doing research work 
for two years. 

A random selection in the telephone 
book landed him a job with an advertising 
agency in Washington, D. C. Then, mov- 
ing back to New York City, he found work 
with the art department of a fashion 
magazine advertising agency. After learn- 
ing all phases of production, he became 
an account executive, and eventually as- 
sistant to the president of the agency. 

Bernstein is now in business for him- 
self. He specializes in creative printing, 
designing and art service, and direct-mail 
advertising for manufacturing firms which 
cannot afford advertising agencies but 
which need to advertise. Much inspiration 
for his work comes from his wife, Judy, 
and little son, Mark. 














F 
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At the same time William K. Rodgers 
began his education at Central Institute, 
his mother took the teacher training course. 
She was thus able to continue the training 
f her son on moving to Colorado at a 


0 
| time when there was no oral school 


| there; and when oac was founded, she was 


| placed in, charge. 
Rodgers later attended a junior high 
«hool for hearing students, where he be- 
came a member of the National Junior 
Honor Society. His work at the senior 
high school—where he was a member of 
the National Senior Honor Society—won Fates GE LIE tebe } des Vos 
him a two-year scholarship at the University esti dk alain 
of Denver. There he obtained a degree 
in chemistry and mathemati¢s, after being After two years as a supervisor of boys 
elected to Pi Delta Theta, a mathematical and a substitute teacher at the lowa School 
, honor fraternity. He also was an officer for the Deaf, he entered Iowa State College 
of Sigma Alpha Epsilon, a social fraternity. (See “Speaking,” page 84) 


SIGE 5 oo bah area aa: 


ONE OF A SERIES OF FRAMES MADE FOR THE AMBASSADOR HOTEL LOBBY IN LOS ANGELES, 
BY HUGO de BARKOW. 
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We Are Reaping in Joy 


By ESTHER OESTREICHER 


CAME to this country from Hungary 
I in 1925, was married the same year, 
and two years later our first child 
was born. He was a beautiful little boy 
who gave us a few terrible weeks to suffer 
through, by having colic. After a few 
weeks of careful tending our Joseph was 
over his colic, and appeared to be a lovely, 
normal baby. I learned later that his deaf- 
ness may have been caused by this sickness 
in his infancy. At the age of one he spoke 
the few words that all babies do, such as 
“momma” and “poppa,”’ and no one 
thought that anything was wrong. I was 
the only one who started to wonder why 
my Joey was not interested in bells, rattles, 
or other sound-making toys, whereas he 
got quite excited when he saw pretty things. 
Yet it was not until he was about 21 
months old that I took him to an ear- 
specialist who told me that my child was 
undoubtedly deaf and that there was 
nothing that could be done to his ears to 
remedy the situation. It was a terrible 
blow. I cried for days, but soon realized 
that this would not help the situation. 
We started to visit schools for the deaf. 
The Lexington Avenue School was first, 
and at that time, Dr. Taylor was the 
principal. He spoke to us very encourag- 
ingly, and so did the teachers, and some- 
one told us about the Vota Review which 
we promptly ordered and studied. From 
the Votta REvIEW we learned about the 
Wright Oral School. Joseph was three 
years old by now. I had kept on talking to 
him as well as I could in my broken Eng- 
lish, and never spoke to him in Hungarian 
due to the advice that foreign languages 
would confuse him while he was learning 
In sending this account of her son’s education, 
Mrs. Oestreicher wrote: ‘‘I have tried to be as factual 
as a proud mother could be, but of course I did not 
dwell on the moments of heartache and anguish every 
mother of a deaf child goes through. I am grateful 
to Providence for having been fortunate enough to be 
among those to whom the Psalmist refers when he 


says,’ "They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.’” 
—kKditor. 





JOSEPH OESTREICHER, B.B.A. 


English. At this age he followed simple 
commands such as “turn around, walk 
throw a kiss.” He could point to his 
mouth, nose, ears, and eyes at request. He 
was also an excellent lipreader by this time 

He was only three when we took him & 
the Wright Oral School, where they wert 
willing to give him a scholarship. How 
ever, we could not think of entering him 
because our funds were too low even 
meet their reduced tuition fee, and We 
could not have given him more than a yeat 
or two in that fine school. So, we hat 
to look for something that was not beyond 
our means. 

We lived in Linden, N. J., at that time 
and the nearest school for the deaf was i 
Newark. We visited the school, liked i 
and looked for apartments in that city, bil 
found it was very difficult to travel from 





view 


et Ae: SS 
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the apartments we found available, to the 
shool. We then heard of P. S. 47 on 
Twenty-third street, in Manhattan, where 
it was just as difficult to find living 
quarters close to the school as it had been 
in Newark. However, we heard about the 
shool’s bus service and proceeded to look 
for apartments from where the bus service 
would be obtainable.- After considering 
the bus schedules for various parts of the 
tity, we finally decided that Astoria, L. I., 
would be the best location. 

When Joseph was five, the minimum age 
of entrance to P. S. 47 at that time, we 
moved to an apartment in Astoria. By 
that time Joseph had completed one year 
of kindergarten in the regular public 
shool in Linden, and had been promoted 
tothe first grade. Although he seemed to 
be making progress in the school, we were 
afraid that he might just be pushed from 
grade to grade without the benefit of any 
actual learning on his part, and that is why 
we decided on a school for the deaf. We 
were definitely decided that he should not 
go to a boarding school, for we wanted 
him not only to have contacts with hearing 
people, but we also wanted him to feel that 
he was like any normal child, returning 
home from school every day. 

Every morning and afternoon I would 
meet the bus at the place where it picked 
Joseph up in the morning and deposited 
him in the afternoon. He took this new 
arrangement like a little soldier and never 
complained, and he learned his school 
work rapidly. At the age of seven he learn- 
ed to travel to and from school by himself, 
although for the first few weeks I followed 
him for every step of the way—without his 
knowing, of course. He went through P. 
8. 47 very successfully, even skipping 
twice. He graduated from their Junior 
High School in June,. 1943, a month before 
he was 16, winning the “General Conduct 
and Accomplishment” award, as well as 
the award from the Metropolitan Chapter 
of the American Association of Teachers 
of French, for excellence in that language. 
This was Joseph’s last contact with schools 


for the deaf. 
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In September 1943 Joseph entered Tex- 
tile High School in Manhattan, a school 
for normal, hearing students, where more 
than once he surpassed all the normal 
students by achieving the highest grade in 
the school on a given Regents (Statewide) 
Examination. He graduated from Textile 
High School in June 1946, and out of a 
class of over 500, he received the Belding 
Memorial Award in Accountancy, the 
highest award given in this subject. He 
was also the recipient of a three year 
scholarship from the New York State De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation, to 
any college in New York. 

At that time the colleges in New York 
City were being flooded by returning 
veterans, and it was very difficult to obtain 
admission to any of them. But at the last 
moment, due to the misfortune of another 
deaf student who had already been accepted 
by Pace College but could not take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, and the keen 
interest of Miss Mae Reicher, of the 
Rehabilitation Board, this vacancy was 
obtained for Joseph. 

When Joseph went to Pace for his inter- 
view with the Dean, he received no en- 
couragement whatsoever, and in fact was 
told that she (the Dean) thought it was 
impossible for him to keep up with the 
work at Pace, which is one of the best 
business schools in the country, and has 
about the hardest marking system found 
anywhere in the United States. Joseph, 
however, assured her that he felt capable 
of keeping up with the work and grade re- 
quirements, and so, with great reluctance, 
the Dean agreed to a trial period. Joseph 
received no special privileges or attention 
from the school or its faculty, except for 
a seat near the front. He was expected to 
keep up with all the work, written and oral, 
and no allowances were made for his handi- 
cap. Joseph uses no hearing aid because 
he feels that it would distract him and 
lessen his efficiency of lipreading in class. 

It was hard work, not only for him, but 
for all of us in the family, who tried to 
smooth over the rough spots. His father, 


(See “Reaping,” page 82) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


LTHOUGH this piece will not be pub- 
A lished until February, Christmas 

‘% and its aftermath are still overflow- 
ing my desk as I write. | had a wonderful 
Christmas, with gifts and greetings from 
far and near, and as | sit here wih Cali- 
fornia sunshine flooding my living room 
windows, and poinsettias nodding at me 
over the fence, my thoughts turn naturally 
to places and people of other lands, who 
were brought close to me by the simple 
magic of the postal system. Here is a beau- 
tiful Christmas card from Sweden, with a 
photograph of mountains and skiers and 
the greeting God Helg! Here is one from 
Copenhagen, with an icebound ship on 
the outside, and in the folder a charming 
reproduction of Andersen’s Little Match 
Girl. Here is a card from London, with 
a lighted Norwegian Christmas tree in 
front of St. Martin’s Church. A merry 
little girl in a lei shouts “Hi!” from Hono- 
lulu; a little Mexican boy cries Felix Na- 
vidad! A Finnish card brings me a long 
poem that ends, 


Kay jouluvieraaksen 
Nuin Jouluni ei lopu koshaan! 


A card that came to me from Paris assures 
me that I shall be, for the coming six 
months, a member of the International 
Gift of the Month Club, of 36 Rue du 
Chemin-Vert, and that I shall receive each 
month, for that period of time, a gift from 
a different foreign country. “Please be ad- 
vised that your first gift is now enroute to 
you via International Parcel Post.” 

All of this is not only inspiring, but com- 
forting and reassuring. We still have an 
internatio-al parcel post, and somebody 
thinks we shall be at peace for six months. 
anyhow. So, with the incurable optimism 
of Americans, and even at this late date. 
I say Happy 1951, everybody! 


“One Sense Missing” 


My letters are so mixed up with Christ- 
mas that it is hard to sort out the ones 


that belong properly to the Mail Box per 
But here is one that refers very flattering) 
to the December letters: 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I read aloud to my writing class y¢ 
December column, with the letter frog 
the Englishman about his piano. | 
signed as a topic for next week a story @ 
“one sense missing.” They were quite @ 
cited by the assignment. 

PAUL ELDRIDGE 
University of Nevada 


Well, let us hope we may see what Dp 
Eldridge’s students cook up about peopk 
with one sense missing. 

Here is an indignant letter, inclosing# 
clipping from the Cleveland Plain Deals, 
an editorial about the mural depicting th 
life of Thomas Edison installed a fe 
months ago in the Capitol at Columbus 
Ohio. The mural, painted by Howaml 
Chandler Christy, was initiated in the fits 
place, because it had been decided thal 
Edison had made a greater contribution tp 
mankind than any other individual bom 
in Ohio. The letter accompanying the clip 
ping is brief and to the point: 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Inclosed is a clipping from todays 
Plain Dealer. 

1. Edison was hard of hearing. 

2. He did not use a hearing aid. 

3. He was not a lipreader. 

1. His so-called “formal education” was 

meager. 

He did not gripe about deafness. 
Deafness enabled him to concentralt 
on his experiments. 

The people who complain the most aboil 
deafness probably didn’t use their hearing 
profitably when they had it. 

Look what Edison accomplished—sam 
hecring, lipreading, earphones, education 

I wish the hard of hearing, collectivelj 
and individually, would get busy and stop 
complaining. Jessie RutH RosinsoNn 

Lakewood, Ohio 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL For THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 














High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 


Surroundings. 
NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lip reading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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With all due appreciation of the sage of 
Menlo Park and his contributions to the 
welfare of humanity, I am afraid any men- 
tion of him in relation to deafness leaves 
me cold. He was a genius in the field of 
electronics, but he was anything but a 
genius in the field of deafness, and I am 
surprised that a professional in this field, 
like Ruth Robinson, should bring him up, 
for discourse on Edison and Beethoven in 
connection with deafness is the surest mark 
of the amateur. When I worked at the Volta 
Bureau and had to read manuscripts sub- 
mitted to the VoLta Review, I could spot 
an amateur every time, because he or she 
almost invariably started talking about 
Beethoven and Thomas Edison in the first 
paragraph. Beethoven’s deafness was 
tragedy beyond anything that any of us 
can even imagine, and Edison’s deafness is 
neither here nor there so far as we others 
are concerned. 

I have no patience with a person who 
announces publicly, as Edison often did, 
that deafness is a good idea. If he found 
it a help, O.K. It was a help to him, and 
that is enough. It doesn’t help the rest 
of us. Like Miss Robinson, I get tired of 
the people who complain, but I would 
never lean so far over backward as to 
assert that there is nothing to complain 
about. 


“Let Us Develop Our Faculties” 


Here is a comment from Switzerland: 


Dear Molly Mather: 

In the Mail Box, there is one theme al- 
ways reappearing : the question whether the 
deaf should try to live with the “normal” 
people or not. To my belief the discussion 
will get nowhere, as everyone must solve 
the problem for himself. What seems evi- 
dent to one cannot be accepted by another, 
and it is a futile endeavor to attempt to 
reach conclusions of “universal” value. 
Not even an individual solution for every 
questioner is easily found; I doubt if any- 
one can and will act in this matter always 
on principle. é 

It seems to me that the whole question 
is mixed up with another of more complex 
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nature: How is a deaf person to enjoy life? 
You will think it a curious manner, insteaj 
of trying to answer one question, to 4 
another of even wider range. But aft 
all I have read about the first, | do hop 
the second will help us somehow. Fom 
you see, the craving for society is a cra 
ing for joy, and those who «void socie 
are avoiding pain. That is plain enough 
Now if we may find some way to secu} 
joy and avoid pain—leaving alone socieh 
for the moment—how much the better, 

At first, one principle: Of course, dea 
ness is a handicap; but where there is 
real faculty or ability, it always will sw 
mount the hindrance. This is my firm con 
viction after thirty years of deafness; am 
it may count the more, as I myself hat 
not gained any real success in my lif 
I need not speak of conviction only, 
everyone can make the experience. 
able person is an able person, whether h 
can hear or not. Of course, there are somé 
ways practically forbidden to the deafy 
but by principle you could imagine even 
such an extreme case as a splendid deaf 
actor—perhaps he or she does exist. 

What we have to do is to develop our 
faculties. The importance of deafness will 
at once recede, and we are sure to lead a 
normal, if not a successful, life, and t 
have our fair share of happiness, accord- 
ing to our nature. 

You will observe that in this way we 
have an implicit answer to our first que® 
tion. Any positive ability for social inter 
course will have its way, in spite of deaf- 
ness. Sometimes it will be difficult, bul 
that can and must be endured. On the othe 
er hand, those whose abilities are not i 
this line—why should they bother about 
society, when they can enjoy themselves 
without it? Only absolutely extreme cases 
cannot be satisfied. But that goes not only 
for the deaf, and is, happily, rare enough. 
The hypothetical case, that someone has 
no useful ability at all, is practically not 
to be considered. 

Need I say any more? 

ADOLPH BERNAYS 
Zurich, Switzerland 
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*No other hearing aid receiver known to 
Audivox hearing experts comes even close 


to being so tiny as the new Super 67 receiver 





Arevolutionary new hearing aid—Audivox 
Super 67, based on Bell Telephone Labora- 
up & ‘ries designs—offers advantages never be- 
ill fore available to the hard of hearing. It has a 
receiver so tiny it has been called a “modern 
miracle.” 


So easy to conceal! 


You’ll be delighted at the way the new Super 67 
receiver can be hidden from sight! Scarcely larger 
in diameter than an ordinary shirt button, it 
need not be worn in the ear at all, but may be 
connected to it by a hardly visible plastic tube. 
No cord or button need show. 
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SUPER 67 


WITH THE ““MODERN 
MIRACLE” RECEIVER 


Pe i ee 


A Product of Audivox, Inc., Successor to 
Western Electric HEARING AID DIVISION 


PO AE 






] | AUDIVOX, INC., Dept. V-2 
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iNeed not be worn in ear! 


iNEW HEARING AID 


Compare this tiny new receiver with preceding one. 





WITH THE 





More overtones 
Along with its tiny receiver, the new Super 67 
covers a frequency range that is far, far wider— 
and it reproduces more overtones—than any 
other aid known to Audivox. It is overtones that 
give voices a distinctive character, that make 
listening to music a pleasure. 

Audivox Super 67 is equipped to provide power 
to spare. It’s economical, too—costs less than a 
cent an hour to operate! 






Your local Audivox Dealer will be happy to 
furnish full details about the new Super 67. 
(You'll find him listed under “‘Hearing Aids” in 
the Classified Telephone Directory. Look for 
“‘Audivox Hearing Aids” or “‘Western Electric 
Hearing Aids.’”’) Or mail the coupon below. 


Free Booklets Available 


| 259 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklets about the 
new Audivox Super 67. 


Name 





| Address. 





ee 
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You adopt the Socratic method of argu- 
ment, Mr. Bernays, asking questions and 
answering them by means of hypothetical 
cases. I am afraid you have over sim- 
plified the whole subject, for there are 
plenty of deaf people who would probably 
be successful socially if they could hear, 
and who sit on the sidelines unwillingly, 
avoiding one kind of pain, perhaps, but 
suffering another, the pain of frustration. 
And there are many deaf persons who do 
make honest efforts to “develop their 
faculties,” and are still very lonely. 

Also, I think, there are some universal 
principles that can be offered all deaf peo- 
ple—as well as all other people—indiscrim- 
inately. One is, You cannot be happy 
until you get sincerely interested in other 
people besides yourself. And the corollary 
is, You cannot be happy unless you are 
able to get along without people, and en- 
joy yourself in your own personal relation 
to life and to nature. It is necessary for 
each to strike the balance in his own way: 
and while it is true, as Mr. Bernays says, 
that we have to “develop our faculties,” 
we have to have an honest interest in other 
people, both individually and en masse, if 
we are to lead anything like a “normal” 


life. 
Deafness and Adolescence 


Not so long ago, I talked with the moth- 
er of an eleven year old hard of hearing 
girl, who was disturbed about her daugh- 
ter’s future. I could not see why she was 
so worried, as the little girl was obviously 
intelligent and well adjusted, and she heard 
well enough with a hearing aid to have 
fluent speech and an excellent vocabulary. 
Compared with a severely deaf child the 
same age, she was a good deal nearer the 
normally hearing group than the deaf 
group. But the mother was not happy 
about her. There happened to be a copy 
of Grace Lassman’s book, “Language for 
the Preschool Deaf Child,” on my desk, 
and she picked it up. 

“They do all this for the preschool child. 
They start schools and classes and clinics 
for parents of preschool children; why 
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don’t they do something for the deaf ado. 
lescent?”’ 

“Just what do you want?” I asked. 
“What kind of help do you need?” | 
She hesitated. “Well, Betty wants to do f 
so many things she can’t do. She wants so 
many things she can’t possibly have, be. 
cause her loss of hearing is in the way.” 

“All adolescents want things they can 
have, and want to do things they can} 
do,” I said. “Just what does Betty want?” 

“Oh, she wants to be an airplane hostess, 
She wants to be a nurse. She wants to be 
almost anything that requires normal 
hearing.” 

“Lots of young people want to be things 
they haven’t the mental or physical equip. 
ment to do and be. Plenty of normally 
hearing adults want to pilot planes, but 
they are rejected at the start because they 
haven’t sufficiently good eyesight. We don't 
fall all over ourselves sympathizing with 
their disappointment. Why should we ex- 
pend a lot of sympathy on the young deaf 
person who wants to do what she cant 
do? She will have to learn to accept limita. 
tions just as the rest of us do, or she will 
have to develop enough stamina to get the 
better of her limitations and go on from 
there. Deafness is a severe handicap— 
yes. But let’s accept it and get along.” 

| think parents expend a lot of energy 
worrying over their deaf and hard of hear- 
ing sons and daughters that could better 
be applied to constructive ends. They do } 
most of their worrying at two widely sepa- 
rated periods of the child’s life, first dur 
ing the preschool years, when they have 
just discovered the fact of deafness, and 
are running around in circles trying to do 
something about it—medically, surgically, 
educationally—and next during the period 
from, say, fifteen to twenty years, when 
the boy or girl has been in school a long 
time and the parents have learned that 
even the best of schools cannot make 4 
hearing person out of a deaf person, 80 
they have to get used to the idea of deat 
ness all over again. Then they are apt 
to go to extremes, wondering anxiously, 
“what a deaf persor: can do for a living, 
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MODEL D-1 


DEVELOPS NORMAL LISTENING HABITS — 
BUILDS BETTER SOUND AND SPEECH PATTERNS 


Balanced Hearing in an auditory training unit has 
long been a desired feature. NOW, after con- 
tinuous research and development, Jay L. Warren, 
Inc. has perfected just such a unit with GATED 
COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION — truly a 
new and wonderful advancement in medical elec- 
tronics. 


Model D-1, the unit shown above, answers the 
needs of both home and school use. It is a com- 


cc 











MODEL T-2 UNIT 





pact, portable, low-priced unit which can be used 
with radio, phonograph or  television—thereby 
bringing the handicapped child or adult in closer 
communion with the rest of the family. 


Model T-2 is designed for professional use 
where it can accommodate from one to twenty 
students without additional amplification. Méicro- 
phone sensitivity control, combined with the 
“magic eye” compression indicator, enables the 
instructor to lower his voice and produce normal 
speech patterns under relaxed conditions. This in 
turn permits the student to hear the complex 
elements of speech and speak in like manner. 


To see and hear these units in action, or for 
further information— 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE 


darren, Inc. 


Jay L. 
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and “how a deaf person can find happi- 
ness in life.” 

There is a hard of hearing young wom- 
an in Alabama who writes to me every 
Here are portions of two 


now and then. 
of her letters: 
Dear Molly Mather: 

I am sorry that I have waited so long 
to express my enjoyment of the VOLTA 
Review. I especially enjoy the letters writ- 
ten by you. I have never attended a school 
for the deaf, but studied some lipreading 
at Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama, 
where I attended college a year and a halj. 
It was then I first heard of the Vouta 
Review, which was kept in the library 
there at the college. 


I am now 
attending 
business col- 
lege and hope 
to graduate 
soon. I have 
been hard of 
hearing since 
I was sixteen 
years old, and 
was the only 
hard of hear- 
ing student 
at any school I have attended. . 

A letter of much interest to me appeared 
in the October issue of the VoLTa REviEWw. 
It was from Esther Nelson Jones, who 
spoke of disliking the “close-lipped” peo- 
ple she could not lipread. The reason it 
interests me is that my most loved one, 
my mother, is, or rather was, a close- 
lipped individual. When I first became 
hard of hearing, about seven years ago, | 
noticed that I had extra difficulty in under- 
standing what my mother said to me. It 
made me mad, because every word my 
mother says means very much to me. | 
believe she moves her lips much better 
now. 

Sunday we had a visitor preacher at our 
church, who preached a long sermon. The 
sermon actually seemed much longer than 
it really was, because this preacher was a 
close-lipped individual. After church that 


BILLIKIN 
By 


HEART MUSIC 


{ vainly -searched 
sound; 


Dead silence met me everywhere. 
But, turning to my heart again, 
1 found a happy singing there. 
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night, | heard several normally hearin 
people say something about not enjoying 
the sermon. Though I didn’t enjoy the ser. 
mon, I didn’t dislike the man for being 
difficult to lipread. If I had felt that the 
sermon was one I really wanted to hear, | 
would have asked the preacher to give m 
a written copy of it. But there were many 
people there that night who had norma 
hearing, but heard only part of the ser. 
mon, so it may have been a sermon nol 
worth listening to. 

I agree with you, Molly Mather, when 
you say, “I don’t believe you would dislike 
the close-lipped individuals, Miss Jones, i} 
they really had anything to say that you 
wanted to know about.” They, like my 
mother, would 
write it for 
you if need 


BROWNIE 


BeERTHA MILLER he. 


ERLINE 
Mor@ax 
Georgianna, 
Ayabama, 
It seems t 
me that Em 
line Morgai 
has pré@ 
gresse@ 
through adolescent years, getting used: 
to deafness, and has come out of them, 
with quite a reliable philosophy 
her own. At least, she has her own poifi 
of view and does not wait for her mothe 
to speak for her. 
Now do you know what I have to q 
I have to gird up my loins and go out 4 
wander over Los Angeles, looking fotl a 
place to live. Rent control went off in thit” 
town in December, and landlords are hav 
ing a field day. My rent was raised 6214% 
on an apartment that I have lived in five 
years and in which the only repairs thal 
have been made during that period wert) 
paid for by me. All of you who have 
roof over your head and a fireside a 
which to sit, stop fussing about other) 
things. I'll tell you next month what hap 
pens to me. Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER. ~ 
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azing New Burgess “Flat-Cell” Battery Lets You 


HEAR BETTER 


Letra Hours Longer 


Just exactly the battery you’ve been look- 
ing for to give you better “hearing power”’ 
and protect it longer! The sensational, 
new Burgess Flat-Cell Hearing Aid Battery 
gives you the finest service ever available! 


More hours of useful life! Chrome protec- 
tion holds down power loss when hearing 
aid is turned off. Double moisture-proof bar- 
rier around each cell seals in the power; 
keeps battery ready and alive longer. Only 
the finest power-producing ores are used. . 
processed the exclusive Burgess way, right 
in the Burgess factory. Tested cell by cell 
before final assembly for guaranteed maxi- 
mum performance. 


More “battery” in the same space! Gone 
are heavy, thick insulators that steal battery 
space. Now Burgess packs more power- 
producing ingredients into every cell thanks 
to sensational, new pliofilm insulation. Extra 
thin; yet can withstand hundreds of volts. 


2 FRSA 


Static-free hearing! New metallic link be- 
tween cells can’t work loose like old-fash- 
ioned pressure contacts. 

You get this money-saving power in every Burgess 
Hearing Aid “B"’ Battery from the large economy sizes 
to the tiniest midget “B’s" for self-contained instru- 
ments. Buy Burgess Hearing Aid Batteries from your 
hearing aid dealer. 


IBURGESS BATTERY 
. COM PANY recerorr. ILLINOIS 
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A Hearing Primer For Nurses 


By Rose V. FEImLBacu 


Part II of Two Parts 


O you know something about lip- 


reading? It is the art of under- 

standing what a person is saying 
by watching the movements of his mouth. 
It is invaluable whether the loss be great 
or slight. Lipreading is usually recom- 
mended for those who have more than a 
20 decibel loss in their better ear in the 
speech range—that is, 250 and 
4000 cycles. Sometimes this study is 
recommended when the hearing loss is 
diagnosed as progressive, even though the 
better ear may be nearly perfect. Lip- 
reading is a great morale builder; it aids 
It helps re- 


belween 


in restoring self-confidence. 
establish a line of communication that has 
been weakened or cut down. 

Be informed about the 
angles. Ask your superintendent of 
schools whether lipreading teachers are 
available locally. If he has no information, 
write the American Hearing Society (817 
14th St. N. W.; Washington 5, D. C.) or 
the Volta Bureau (1537 35th St. N. W.. 
Washington 7, D. C.) for the name of the 
nearest school or teacher. Should there 
be children in your locality in need of lip- 
reading lessons, and no teacher is at hand, 
you might procure one of the textbooks 
suggested by either of the above organiza- 
tions and, armed with it, suggest its study 
by one of the interested classroom teachers 
in your school system. No child should 
be denied this key to help unlock the handi- 
cap of deafness. 

For the nursery or preschool age child 
very informal lipreading lessons are given. 
Mothers can secure information on train- 
ing from the John Tracy Clinic (924 W. 
37th St., Los Angeles, Calif.) which offers 
a correspondence course, or through any 
number of reprints and publications from 
the Volta Bureau. Adults can often re- 
ceive lipreading training from Societies or 
Leagues for the Hard of Hearing. private 


educational 


teachers, or classes set up as part of 
public school adult education division, } 
you have never seen lipreading taught, ty 
to visit a class to see the hard of hearing 
in action. 


Helping the Lipreader 


And should you have any deafengl 
patients who are lipreaders, here are som 
words of advice: 

Always face the lipreader when you talk § 
him. 

Try to have the light on your face; new 
stand with your back to the light. 

Speak as clearly and distinctly as possible by 
do not use exaggerated lip movements or show 

If a remark is not understood, repeat it. § 
again it is not understood, put it in differem 
words. 

It is easier to lipread a sentence with seven) 
clues than to read just one or two words. How 
ever, do not use long involved sentences. 

Do not slow down your speech so much thati 
loses its natural rhythm. Word by word inte 
pretation causes the lipreader to lose the though ® 

The sounds p, b, m, f, v, wh, th, and the log 
vowels are among the easiest to see. A senteng 
“loaded” with the less visible k’s, ¢’s and n’s mu 
be difficult to catch quickly. 


The Hearing Aid 


A hearing aid is the next step in tt 
rehabilitation of the deafened person. bh 
most cases those with more than a ® 
decibel loss of hearing in the better e@ 
will profit from the use of an aid. Bit 
this is simpler said than done. Have you 
met that barrier erected by almost every 
hard of hearing person? Just say “hear 
ing aid” and watch him stiffen—be I 
man, woman, or child! People will wea 
the oddest-looking hats but rebel agains 
wearing a hearing aid that is visible onl 
by a slim cord and a little button in the 
ear! Yet, once convinced of its value, tht 
hearing aid wearer would rather be caught 
dead than without it. 

You might like some tips on talking ® 
the hearing aid user. Don’t shout, dol 
speak without voice; just be natural 
Remember that the hearing aid weare 
has his “ears” on his chest or in the hollow 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 





ne © HEALTH 
A 12 b a ¢ : . AND 
MONTH j{. ; | EDUCATION 
scHooL [/ 3 ” Go 
YEAR . HAND IN 
[ HAND 


SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Allen Walker, age 14. Allen is one of our own Florida boys, 
—coming from Miami. Most of our pupils come from other 
states. Allen has done a fine piece of work in the several 
years he has been with us in speech as well as academic 
subjects. His family will be glad to write you if you are 
interested. (Parents' address given on request.) 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little “Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. All 


avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 
Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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of his shoulder. Aim your words at him 
directly, for most hearing aid wearers are 
also lipreaders. The person who is very 
hard of hearing may go so far as to hand 
you his small (cigarette-package size) 
transmitter and ask you to speak into it 
directly. Talk into the side that has the 
small open grill; that’s the microphone. 
This case contains the “works,” including 
two miniature batteries that furnish the 
power. The cord attached to the trans- 
mitter leads to the receiver. To make sure 
there is no leakage of sound (that whis- 
tling noise is called “feedback’) an in- 
dividually molded eartip fits snugly in the 
ear canal. Perhaps one out of twenty 
persons will wear a bone conduction aid. 
In this type there is no receiver in the ear, 
but an oscillator pressed tightly against the 
mastoid bone is worn on a headband. 


What do you say if someone asks you 
which is the best hearing aid? We'd 
suggest that you tell the individual to make 
an appointment at one of the many fine 
hearing aid consultation services set up in 
hospitals, clinics, universities, or Hearing 
Societies. Here he is tested on various ap- 
proved aids until one is found that seems 
best for his particular type of deafness. A 
local dealer will then fit the aid and ser- 
vice it for him after it is purchased. Yes, 
the devices and their upkeep are expensive, 
initial cost running from $60.00 to $200.- 
00 for new aids, and yearly battery costs 
ranging from $36.00 to $120.00 depending 
on hours of use, and severity of the hear- 
ing loss. The average life of a hearing 
aid is 3 to 4 years. But all in all, in the 
expression of one teen-ager, “I guess I can 
do without a couple of extra dresses a year 
if a hearing aid means hearing what my 
boy friend says to me.” 


You may come in contact with the term 
auditory training. This means educating 
the residual hearing so that one can make 
the most use of it. It is especially valuable 
for those with nerve deafness. It teaches 
the deafened person how to distinguish 
various speech sounds, to build up tol- 
erance for noise, to become alert to sound, 
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both with and without a hearing aid. Af 
present there are very few teachers of 
auditory training, but more and mor 
speech teachers are taking up this study, 
so in the future children and adults may 
have a greater opportunity to re-educate 
their hearing. 





Speech and Voice Problems 


You’ve often heard the poor speech a 
poor voice quality of hard of hearing 
persons. Have you ever stopped to figure 
out what made it poor? 

We speak by imitating what we heall 
If a child is born without usable hearing 
he has no pattern to imitate. There js 
usually nothing wrong with his vocal 
mechanism; this is not the cause of his 
“mutism.” The little child born in China 
will adopt the rhythm, inflection and tone 
quality of Chinese speech if that is what 
he is constantly exposed to. Just so, the 
hard of hearing child will talk in the 
pattern to which he is exposed. Jimmy 
Smith has a conductive hearing loss; hig 
voice sounds very loud to him, so he 
speaks softly. Mary Miller, on the other 
hand, has nerve deafnes; her voice is too 
loud, she talks on a monotone because shé 
can’t hear her own voice too well. Some 
times she omits s’s or can’t distinguish 
among f, v, th, sh, and s sounds. Janié 
White has a mixed type of deafness; she 
confuses vowel sounds, hearing and saying 
“bait” for “bite” etc. 

“But wait,” you are saying, “I know a 
hard of hearing woman and she has per 
fect speech and voice.” 

Yes, that’s entirely possible. Whether 
or not a speech handicap is present de 
pends, according to Merle Ansberry, Ph. 
D., speech correctionist at the University 
of Maryland, on “the age of the individual, 
age at onset of the hearing impairment, 
type of hearing impairment, and severity 
of hearing loss.” It also depends on 
whether or not the individual is wearing 4 
hearing aid. It is rather enlightening to hear 
what happens when a person who has 4 
good voice while wearing his aid, turns off 
page 82) 








(See “Primer,” 
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=) The New 
| Radioear “Starlet” 


Tiny —light—Powerful 
Only 2.6 ounces, 
less batteries 


























Radioear’s New 
"Super-Power” 


All-Magnetic — 
developed to its 
greatest effectiveness 









































Radioear’s famous 
All-Magnetic "55" 


includes 
Lifetime All-Magnetic 
Microphone Guarantee 


























































Radioear’s 
Two-Piece 
Multipower 
(All-Magnetic) 
with Phonemaster 
and Noisemaster 
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It’s EASY to HEAR 










with a WW 
RADIOEAR 


HEARING AID 


Much more powerful 
than early postwar models 
TINY, LIGHT, THIN 


easy fo wee 


FULL RANGE TONE, GREAT VOLUME! 


Ask your Radioear Counselor to show you the 
four finest Radioears of all time! He will help 
you to select the model that suits 
your particular requirements and 
taste, to give you complete hear- 
ing happiness. 
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E. A. MYERS & SONS, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. | 
Please rush FREE BOOKLET—“Radioear’s Four i 
Finest Hearing Aids.” i 
[_] My doctor recommends a hearing aid ; 
[_] I now wear a hearing aid ; 

I prefer air conduction [] bone conduction [7] ' 
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Our Miscellany 


An Agreement on Printing Style 


Articles dealing with lost or impaired 
hearing show great inconsistency in regard 
to the style of printing certain words 
which occur frequently. Some of these 
words are lipreading (lip reading; lip- 
reading), speechreading (speech reading; 
speech-reading), preschool (pre-school). 
day school (day-school), hard of hearing 
(hard-of-hearing), and hearing aid (hear- 
ing-aid ) . 

In an effort to standardize printing style 
in this field, the undersigned editors have 
agreed to adopt the following forms for 
use in their publications: 


lipreading day school 
speechreading hard of hearing 
preschool hearing aid 


This statement is released for simultane- 
ous issuance in all publications that may 


be interested. 


Bower ALY 

Quarterly Journal of Speech 
W. W. Bauer, M. D. 

Today's Health 

GeorceE M. Coates, M. D. 
Archives of Otolaryngology 
PowriE V. Doctor 

American Annals of the Deaf 
Rutu A. EcKHART 

Journal of Rehabilitation 
GRANT FAIRBANKS 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders 
L. M. Goparp 

The Hearing Eye 

Tuomas D. HoucHin 

The Lipreader 

Mitton M. Ipzav 

National Hearing Aid Journal 
Francis E. Lorp 

Journal of Exceptional Children 
SALVATORE Di MICHAEL 
Rehabilitation Abstracts 
WituiaM R. PARKER 

Modern Language Association of America 
ALFRED C. Scuwap, Jr. 

The Hearing Aid Industry 





HELEN SCRIVER 

Hearing News 

AusTIN Situ, M. D. 

Journal, American Medical Association 
JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 

Volta Review 
THEODORE E, WALSH, 
The Laryngoscope 


M. D. 





Association for Nursery Education 


Announcement is made of the 1951 
ennial Conference of the National Ass 
ciation for Nursery Education, to be heh 
March 7-10, 1951, at the Hotel Commu 
dore, New York City. 





“Lipread”; ‘“Speechread”’—Verbs? 


Elsewhere on this page appears a state 
ment signed by the editors of seventeen 
different publications, agreeing to adopt 
a uniform style in the printing of six 
terms often used in our field. This is a 
noteworthy event. Unanimous action of § 
any kind, by seventeen different groups 
and personalities, is a rare achievement, 
and in this instance a most welcome one, ~ 

The Votta REviEW would be glad to 
have an expression of opinion from its 
readers as to two other terms, already in ~ 
wide use in British publications, and in- 
creasingly used in this country. All but~ 
two of the seventeen editors were willing” 
to adopt them also—“to lipread” and “ 
speechread.” 

Admittedly the use of these words as” 
verbs has not in the past been regarded © 
as good form. When a word meets a need, | 
however: it usually works its way into? 
acceptance, especially if it makes the ex © 
pression of a thought more brief and di : 
rect. Here for example, are two sentences, 7 
on which we should like the opinions of 7 
our readers: “She has learned to lipr 
a few words”; “That sentence is very he 
to lipread.” Should those statements 
regarded as acceptable in form? If not.” 
how should they be altered?—J.B.T. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


pt | Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
«TF Playground Facilities. 


if | SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
3 Bi} ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
tL a Television. 

 §| SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 
08) TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational 
$ features. 

n 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


+ >. » BA 3a ij 





}. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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rm verY DEAF 
suri HEAR 


Wonderfully with My 


ENITH °"MINIATURE” 
HEARING AID 


Don’t let deafness kill the joys of living. Let a 
ith home trial prove you, too, can even hear a 
whisper. Here's Zenith’ yacemoe guarantee—if any 
$200.00 hearing aid, IN YOUR OPINION, out- 
cme Zenith’s single-unit ‘ “Miniature” Hearing 
Aid in efficiency or economy, your money back— (un- 
der our 10-Day Return fm ny ae penton 
ARE THE SOLE Jeet: y $75.00 soeaplene, 
y >= wont NO HEARING A NEED 
SELL FOR MORE THAN $75 IN OUR CON- 
SIDERED OPINION. No Receiver Button in the 
Ear—Device available if hearing loss permits. For 
authorized Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer in your lo- 
cality, consult your classified telephone book; or 
write us for complete coast-to-coast dealer list. Free 
descriptive literature on request. 


Makers of World Famous Zenith Radio, FM and Television Sets 
25 GD GD GS GD GS GS 6S GS OS OD OD GS OS 2 2 0 a 5 

g Zenith Radio Corporation 

1 Hearing Aid Division—Dept. 251 

g 5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, lil. 

8 Please send me free, details and complete descriptive 

8 literature (including time payment plan) and list of local 

; dealers | may contact on the $75 Zenith “Miniature.” 


2 Se eee Zone....++ ee 
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Primer 
(From page 78) 
























the aid. Many times the voice becomes gq 
soft as to be inaudible or so loud as to he 
grating to the listener’s ear. 

To correct articulation defects and poor 
voice quality, speech lessons are invaly 
able. It is important that the teacher gj 
ing these lessons have some knowledge ¢ 
the deafened individual if his approach: 
to succeed. a 

There are many other questions 
may have regarding the hard of hea 
but were we to answer them all, this prin 
would become an encyclopedia. There 
innumerable pamphlets, referring 
almost every phase of deafness, that ma 
be obtained from the National Society ff 
Crippled Children and Adults, the Chil 
dren’s Bureau (Federal Security Agency) 
the state departments of special education 
the American Hearing Society and th 
Volta Bureau, to mention only a few. — 

A last word—probably one out of every” 
ten persons in the United States has some 
type of hearing defect. That one person 
may be your neighbor, your patient, your 
child, yourself. Please consider the person 
not just as a pair of ears, but as a whole] 
person who happens to have some dis 
ability, even as you and I. y 








Reaping 
(From page 67) 


especially, helped him immeasurably when” 
it came to written English, Joseph’s prime . 
difficulty, as did his younger sister (who i” 
a normal, hearing person, and also @ 
college student). In June 1950 Joseph 
graduated from Pace College, after four 
years of hard work, at the age of not quite 
23. We feel that this is quite an achieve 
ment, not only because he is graduating 
from a college for hearing people, but also 
because he has held down a part-time jo) 
after school, ever since his junior year i 
High School. | 
Today, Joseph is a normal, well-adjust- 
ed boy, in spite of his handicap. His 
speech, although not perfect, is under 
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SENS be A cosh ankeee me 


f hardly know I’m wearing my tiny, 


says ARNOLD CHAPEL, 


new hear ing aid I re salesman, Passaic, N. J. 
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4*4MY HEARING IS PERFECT NOW — BUT | DON’T FEEL 
“WIRED FOR SOUND’ ANY MORE!’ 
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‘can do so much more!” “Talk about modern miracles!” 


"Ihave real freedom of motionnow! “With my new, tiny hearing aid, ‘“‘Selling’s not a// talk! Listening 
No more harness for me! The new powered with ‘Eveready’ batteries, makes sales, too! Listening is easy 
batteries are so tiny, the new hear- I never miss a sound. I get wonder- with these tiny, new bearing aids. 
ing aids so compact...I forget I ful reception and, now, nobody even I’ve worn a hearing aid for six years, 


“Means a lot to my job!” 


have my hearing aid on!” guesses I’m wearing a hearing aid!" but never with results like this!” 
Ti 77 » 
The term “Eveready” 
BRAND is a registered trade-mark of 
HEARING-AID “A” and “B” BATTERIES NATIONAL CARBON ‘DIVISION 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
Ask your hearing-aid dealer 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, W. Y. 

















THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 


Lipreading Instruction Normal Courses 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (mear 43rd St.) 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 








Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
TIEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lipreading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 
Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 








LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Individual Instruction 
Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 





Speech 





HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 





INSTRUCTION EN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIPREADING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as “A Best Hearing Aid” 
ENID 8S. LOFPCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 
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standable. He can compete with any. 
normal, hearing person without asking for: 
allowances. We feel that his story will 
help encourage parents of other deaf chil 
dren who are inclined to despair about their 
children’s eventual adjustment to their 
environment, and their achievements in the 
hearing world. 


x 


Speaking 


(From page 65) 


for the purpose of studying soil chemistry, 

In 1943, Rodgers obtained a position a 
soil chemist with a large Eastern fertilize 
and chemical company, and is now supé 
visor and chief chemist of the soil labé 
ratory. 

Both he and his 


wife, the fo ol 


Mildred P. Connors, have been active if 
work for the deaf in New York City, 7 


* * * 


In the newly-completed home of one of 
Hollywood’s foremost motion picture dance 
directors, there are exquisitely carved 
ceiling beams, panelling and mantels 
They are the work of Hugo De Barkow, 

This ornate woodwork could never have” 
materialized if de Barkow had not had 
a feeling for beauty and a capacity for 
painstaking labor. 

His night-blindness has made it difficult 
for him to read lips, but because of his 
patience and great determina’ion, he has 
succeeded in becoming an oralist. In no 
less importance has been the encourage 
ment of his parents. 

He attended Gough School in Sam 
Francisco, Berkeley State School, and 
Mary E. Bennett School in Los Angeles. 
He began to study under master wood. 
carvers when his parents saw that he was 
making pencil sketches and wood figurines, 
indicating that he had a definite sense of 
accuracy and proportion in likeness and 


subject matter. 
* *% % 


John Earl Baker, Jr., was born in China, 
and there obtained his earliest education. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 





tire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Furest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment, Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lipreading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

LIPREADING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 














For further information address 


DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUTS, MO. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








HEARING NEWS 


A Monthly Magazine Featuring 


Articles on Every Phase of Hearing Loss 
Prevention Conservation Rehabilitation 


$3.00 a year Single copies 25¢ 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 














Now Ready 
NEW LESSONS IN 


LIPREADING 


Based on Edward B. Nitchie’s 
Lipreading Principles and Practise 


. by ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 
This new and authoritative work will be 
an invaluable basic guide to teachers 
and students. It contains abundant new 
lesson material. Place your order now. 

Price $4.00 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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After a short time in San Francisco y 
Gough School, and later at Central } 
stitute, he went on to a high school fy 
the hearing in St. Louis, and then to hj 
father’s alma mater, University of Wy 
consin,. 

He stood in the first third of his colleg 
class, with a degree in accounting. | 
position as accountant in a Chicago ba 
followed; then in a milk-processing fim 
finally a lumber company, both in Cali 
ornia. 

He became so interested in lumbering 
that he took up carpentering and mill-work 
He is now a mill estimator, and is & 
sponsible for the detailing of lumber cop 
tracts for his company. 

He now lives in Oakland, California 
with his wife and baby. 












Deaf Students 
(From page 57) 


school for the deaf, there are young peopk 
just as able, courageous, and determined & 
those whose graduations among _hearity 
students are here recorded. Most educator 
seem to believe that they will be better 
prepared for competition in the hearing 
world if they adjust to it as soon as pot 
sible. And yet a prominent official int 
public residential school recently  statel 
that he felt sure that students of hig 
calibre leave schools for the deaf even 
year without ever having had it suggestel 
to them that they might be able to compet 
successfully with hearing students in ob 
taining further education. 

Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, head d 
the Detroit School for the Deaf for many 
years, who sent an unusual number dl 
deaf students through the ordinary schools 
was often heard to say that no studetl 
should ever be allowed to try it unles 
the school for the deaf knew that he could 
succeed. A good target for any school for 
the deaf would be: “Let us so prepalt 
and so inspire our students that, each yeat, 
we can send at least one to school # 
college with hearing students, sure 
success.” 
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This is new! Now, for the first time, you can have a 
hearing aid, operating with two crystal microphones, 
placed at top of aid! 


This means—avoiding microphone clothing rub—new 
possibilities in tone balance, matched microphones— 
and better hearing for thousands of. potential users. 


As you listen to the new “TOP-twin-tone” you'll under- 
stand better than we can describe in words, the re- 
markable achievement that has been made in sound 
amplification. Yes, the performance of dual crystal 
microphones does offer great possibilities in better 
hearing, better understanding of sounds. 

If you are getting a new hearing aid, if you are in- 
vesting in equipment so that you may hear better, 
insist on the “TOP-twin-tone.” Priced at $215, each,* 
it is made to meet an ideal of performance, not a price 
limitation. 


NEW and ORIGINAL 


The AMAZING 


PARAVOX 


“TOP-twin-tone’”’ 


The HEARING AID with 2 Crystal MICROPHONES 


87 











and avoids clothing micro- 
phone scrape, so annoying 
and disturbing. 


wv 
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BALANCE 
Two Crystal Microphones of- 
fer greater usable sensitivity, 
many possibilities in tone bal- 


ance, 
*Minimum price, not including mold, 
accessories. 


PARAVOX, INC.—2056 East 4th St.—CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 




















ITS LIKE HAVING 


The wonder of 

it! NO BUTTON 

SHOWS IN MY 

EAR, yet I hear even whispers so dis- 
tinctly it’s like having a brand new pair 
of ears. No effort—no straining; I just 
relax and HEAR, thanks to an amazing 
new “electronic ear” recently perfected 
by a noted Chicago inventor. You can 
read all about it in a FREE BOOK that’s 
good news for every hard of hearing 
person. Mail the coupon today for your 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. | 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Without cost or obligation 

your valuable FREE book of sew facts | 


| 

send me | 
| about deafness and how to overcome it. 
| 

| 

! 
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Speechmaster 
(From page 54) £ 

The experiences and observations of yp 
rious teachers and Mrs. Olson up to th 
present writing have permitted a tentatiy 
evaluation of the Speechmaster. : 

1. The Speechmaster does not repr 
duce all speech sounds. It does not she 
the muscular action of the lips or the j 
movements. It is intended to supplem 
the teacher’s skill in that she is not able 
have the child look through her cheek 
see the position which the tongue tal 
when she is speaking. In other words, 
primary function is to show the positid 
of the tongue for the nonvisible consonam 
The teachers have been so anxious to @ 
tablish the consonants that they have mi 
yet reached conclusions about the use df ; 
the instrument in teaching the vowels, ~ 

2. The Speechmaster helps children 
see what they are doing incorrectly. For 
example, a boy substituted g for d. He 
corrected himself quickly, but later 
verted. When the teacher tried to corret 
him, he said, ““Where’s that head?” 

3. The children practice in their study 
periods, raising the tongue for the different 
speech sounds. Thus learning is speeded 
up even when the teacher is absent. 

4. The children correct each other. If 
one errs by raising the wrong part of the 
tongue, another quickly corrects him by 
depressing a different lever. The most 
cent model has the different sounds printed 
on the levers so that the children have no 
only little difficulty in locating the corret 
lever but also they associate the reading 
of the letter with the correct production 
of the sound it represents. 

5. The children are more relaxed it 
speech production when they manipulate 
the Speechmaster. It seems that when they 
make the tongue move, they are telling 
someone else to do it and are therefor 
masters of the situation. They forget they 
are doing the thing that had been a prob: 
lem in their own speech. They see the il 
strument doing it and they unconsciouslj 
imitate the action with their own tongues 
thus giving the desired response. The 
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: FOR THE HOME 

Tect 

udy Where the child is relaxed, parents or 

rent other members can assist teaching and 

ded everyone enjoys doing so, if it’s an 

I IDEAL Auditory Training Unit 

by It’s the original, time tested product of outstanding performance. A 
a powerful standard broadcast radio, a phono to play the delightful enter- 
no taining and instructive records, which all children like so well, and a 
ect MICROPHONE-SPEECH circuit,—all clear, crisp, clean natural sound so 
ing essential to the rapid development of speech and language. Teacher or 
’ parent speaks into the microphone, the child hears and then repeats,—a 
a procedure followed with success in leading schools, clinics, and numerous 
ate homes. 

ey 

ng Write for folder, ‘Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing” 
mre 

ey IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 

»h- For Individual or Any Size Group. 

in- 

ly Developed and Manufactured by 

: MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 BERWYN AVENUE | ' CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 
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THE BALLET 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND CAMP PETER PAN 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 


A hearing school and camp for deaf and 


artially deaf children. Nursery through 
elementary grades. 


RIDING, DANCING AND ALL 
SEASONAL SPORTS 


MONDAY TO FRIDAY—FEE $650 Incl. 


us Service To and From New York to School 
CAMP SESSION — 6 WEEKS 








Kinzie Books— 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building ‘up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very. simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
cal lip reading. Tee 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
pomier “O1neeen, ot BBB 

COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, II, and It, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 

; Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 





P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 
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tongue is completely relaxed because th 
child is not aware of the imitation of th 
tongue movements. How many times hay 
we observed a tense, anxious teacher tryj 
to force a sound from a timid child? Hoy 
many teachers have lost their voices tem. 
porarily from straining and shouting? The 
writer knows of one teacher who yanks ; 
child by the hair, pushes his head bac 
and exclaims, “Now you do it right this 
time!” Is there any relationship betwee 
the strained speech of the deaf and th 
strained speech of the teacher? 


6. The Speechmaster also serves tp 
emphasize one sound of a word series. The 
teacher leaves the lever in a fixed position, 
The child is told to say the word but wateh 
the tongue so that he will get the feel of 
his own tongue for that particular sound. 


7. Several teachers have found that the 
instrument speeds up sound sequence and 
establishes greater fluency. This is espe 
cially true for the blending of a consonant 
and vowel, as in the word key or two com 
sonants like Al. If a child‘ has been taught 
by the synthetic system of producing each 
sound of a word ‘clearly and in isolation 
before proceeding to the next sound, the 
word is almost unintelligible to a person 
unfamiliar with deaf speech. To blend 
with ee, the levers for the forward part ol 
the tongue and the rear portion are raised 
almost simultaneously. To speed up flv 
ency, the two positions are manipulated | 
rapidly and the child is asked to do the 
same with his own tongue. Five minutes 
of practice noticeably increases the blend 
ing of these two sounds. Finally, it is help 
ful in speeding up production of an entire 
word. In the example cat, emphasis is 
placed on raising the k lever quickly fol- 
lowed by the ¢ lever, disregarding the 
vowel. Thus the child will say cat fluently 
instead of k-a-t. Teachers of the deaf 
have been observed beating time strenu- 
ously with their fingers, working five times 
as hard the child. Others have drawn pit 
tures on the board. In choral reading, 
the teacher’s exertions have surpassed those 
of a bandmaster. Why not let the child do 
the work? If he practices kl while manipw- 
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¢ So light — Lightest in » New Noise Suppressor 


Acousticon history. —Two poet acti : r 
, . Avoi ja 
Weighs less than 3 ozs. Pe po ee 
nerves. 
? a Bee Ria 

So quiet Eliminates , New Printed Circuit— 
clothing rustle—greatest Assures long-lasting trou- 
clarity and tone quality. ble-free service. 


cousticore \nternational 


Home Office and Factory 
95-25 149th Street 


Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


A Very Fine Hearing Aid For You. 


HEARING AID 


A hearing aid you can truly 
call your own — the new 
Acousticon which can be fitted 
to your individual needs. 


COME IN TODAY, OR SEND 
FOR FREE LITERATURE 


A few features of the new Acousticon International A-150 Series 


e DR-1 Skin Receiver— 
Worn with nothing at all 
in the ear or without a 
head band or pressure. A 
totally different and 


revolutionary method. 


cousticore \NTERNATIONAL 


Home Office and Factory 


95-25 149TH STREET e JAMAICA 1, N. Y. 











oA ATCT TOTES IBOATS ECAR IO 7 


FO nme re re 








FOR BETTER HEARING 


The telephone amplifier is an attach- 
ment that increases the sound volume 
of voices you hear on your telephone. 
With it, the hard of hearing can enjoy 
normal telephone reception. You can 
arrange for a trial at your 

nearest Bell Telephone 


Business Office. 











Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 


The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 
30 complete lessons $4 plus 25c¢ postage 
The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and 1V 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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lating the model he will try to make his 
own tongue go as fast as the levers go. 


8. Production of correct nasal sounds 
and elimination of nasalized sounds ar 
speeded up by visible demonstration. ff 
the child is taught to say ring for example, 
the soft palate is shown to remain up as 
the tip of the tongue is raised for r, and js 
dropped as the back of the tongue is raised 
for ng. The teachers regard him as one 
of the most important features of the 
Speechmaster as it is used at present. 


9. The Speechmaster can be used on 
preschool age children. Mrs. Cruttenden 
took the model into the preschool class and 
set it on the table. Jimmy, a three year old 
lad who had never shown interest in speech, 
walked over and began to play with the 
levers as he watched the tongue waggle, 
The teacher held his finger on the ¢ lever 
and pronounced t. The boy spontaneously 
produced a perfect ¢. She shifted his finger 
to the & key and spoke the sound as he 
watched. He imitated the sound perfectly, 
The time consumed was less than five min- 
utes. Mrs. Cruttenden turned to a four 
year old girl who had all of her consonants 
except k which she pronounced as h. When 
she was shown the & sound as the model 
made it, she made her own correction. 
Both of these children were very bright. 
It remains to be seen to what extent this 
instrument can be used successfully on all 
preschool children. 


10. Finally, much success has _ been 
had with distinguishing between the voiced 
and unvoiced consonants. For example, 
p may be shown by puffing against a feath- 
er and without voice, while the child’s hand 
is placed on the vibrator, which is not 
vibrating. Then 6 is shown in a similar 
manner while the vibrator is vibrating. 


As models of the Speechmaster become 
generally used, research may add to the 
information about the use and limitations 
of the instrument in teaching speech to the 
deaf, the hard of hearing, and the speech 
defectives. The general feeling of the 
teachers who have used it is that they do 
not have to work so hard in initiating and 
correcting invisible consonants. 
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- The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Current Events Class—Middle School 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 120 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
27 members. 

There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and edueational progress in three carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economies, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 
by Caroline A. Yale .75 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
Series II Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 
Series III Myths $10.00 series 
Series I, II, III $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 




















ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 3 (Ohio) 

1400 East Third St. 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 

535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

578 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

Room 3. Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 15 (California) 

Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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In these days of gathering gloom, there 
four things you can do with your hands: 

1. You can wring them. There are hosts 
people who take their stand beside a Wail 
Wall and moan... 

2. You can fold your hands . . . over 
generously proportioned stomach and go into; 
coma. 

3. You can put your hands in your pocke 
Clench your fists so that not even a waywal 
nickel can escape. 

4. You can lay your hands on some ta 
The “laying on of hands” has had a large y 
in Christian history. But the most importa! 
laying on of hands ever done happens whens 
person lays hands on a job that needs doing a 
does it.—Christian Century, Quoted in Quote, 


A Prophecy 117 Years Old 


The following quotation, uncannily prophet 
was written in the year 1834 by the French auth 
or, Alexis de Tocqueville. 

“Today there are two great peoples who, stat 
ing from different points, seem to approach th 
same destiny; they are the Russians and th 
Americans. Both of them have grown im @ 
scurity, and while men were looking the othe 
way, they have suddenly reached the first ra 
of nations. . . . 

“All other peoples seem to have nearly reachtl 
the limits of their potentialities. . . . But ther 
two peoples are growing. These alone follows 
course whose limit the eye cannot yet detect. 

“The American battles the obstacles of nature; 
the Russian, those of man. The former combat 
the wilderness and savagery; the latter civilizatio 
with all of its weapons. American conquests @ 
won with the laborer’s ploughshare; Russia 
triumphs with the soldier’s sword. To attain tt 
ends, the American relies upon personal intent 
and allows free scope to the unguided enemy 
and common sense of individuals. The Russii 
somehow concentrates the power of society in om 
man. The method of the former is freedom; tH 
latter, servitude. 

“Their starting point is different, their wap 
are diverse, and yet each of them seems 
upon by the secret design of Providence to ot 
trol, some day, the destinies of half the world’ 
—Graphic and Pennville Booster, Portland (Ind) 


In one form or another, the socialist syste 
has been tried many times throughout histo 
It has never succeeded. It has never p 
anything except standards of living at the 
of poverty for all save those in power, and swt 
rigid controls of the rank-and-file of people # 
all aspects of life that their condition becom® 
one of virtual slavery.—Ernest T. Weir in Em 
ployees Bulletin. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


California 
Los Angeles 
Mrs. Lucetia M. Moors 
21% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 


Mrs, FLORENCE A. SHARP 
1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 
Phone: Parkway 0708 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
$29 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BaBBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Frances H. DOWNES 
2811 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. Epna K. MONSEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 1700 


Mrs. Epwaxp B. NITcH1s 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: HObart 7785 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss EvizaserH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 8338 
Phone: 3357 


Illinois 
Ohieago 4 
Miss Gertrupe Torney 


Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Maywood 

Mrs. AMewia B. PERLMUTTER 
1015 So. Sixth Ave. 

Phone: Maywood 7543 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss L&NNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


Miss Enip S. LoFcHIE 
Rm, 702 


419 Boyiston St., Zone 16 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


Teachers of Lipreading 


Boston 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

oF Lip READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


Kansas City 3 

Miss Bessip L. Trice 

Dept. of Special Education 
Charles Sumner School 

2830 Wabash — Phone Li. 8072 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susie F. VaricKk 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MarGaret B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss Mary Paving RALLI 
Mrs. KATHRYN A, ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHOEBE R. Murray 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
330 East 63rd St. 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MarGarst DuNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J 


95 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 


Miss ELIzABETH G. DELANY 


223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BuUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 8 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trasg 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Mires Marre J.. SLace 
815 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Mrss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Louise HILLYER 
4232 Wrycliff Ave., Apt. A 
Phone: LA. 3805 


Fort Worth 
Mrs. MArsorrg Moors 
8613 Norfolk Rd. 


Houston 6 


Mrs. Lucttue P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIP M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 





WANTED: Boys’ and girls’ counsellors (supervisors). 
Housefather to take charge of boys’ building. One 
primary teacher and one intermediate teacher. Teacher 
of shoe repairing and woodworking. Good salaries, sick 
leave, retirement. Western residential school for the 
deaf. Apply Box N-29, Volta Review. 





WANTED for September 1951—Primary oral teachers 
for the deaf and two speech and hearing therapists 
for public school classes. Excellent salaries. Marie 
Elliott Sweet, 1830 Line Ave., Shreveport, La. 


WANTED: Colored oral teacher for class of deaf 
children and also colored speech and hearing therapist. 
Excellent salaries. Marie Elliott Sweet, 1830 Line Ave., 
Shreveport, La 





WANTED: Primary oral teachers for September 1951. 
Teacher for nursery department needed now. Nice 
teaching conditions. Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf, 
4909 Cedar Springs, Dallas, Texas. 





WANTED: September 1951—Well trained primary 
oral teacher. Excellent salary. Apply Edna Davis, 
Public Day School for the Deaf, Irving Building, 
Sp 1 x W. hi +, 





WANTED: EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR to assume 
charge. A desire to work with hearing-handicapped 
persons, knowledge of hearing therapy and social ad- 
ministration required. Position and pay assured a quali- 

person. Application to Directors should contain 
complete information. Columbus Hearing Society, 55 
East State Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 











THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH 


BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 


The most important and comprehensive 
work available on the teaching of speech 
to the deaf. 


Price $3.00 plus 12c for postage 
and handling 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 — 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 














TEACHERS OF THE DEAF and hard of 
hearing may find help in their teaching 
problems by using our many teachers’ aids. 
Our METHOD is unsurpassed. Send for 
FREE descriptive literature. 
PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
30 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
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AMD: 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


Improvement.—The young bride knew noth 
ing of cooking, and she and her husband faced 
a series of meals that were hardly appetizing 
even though, according to her book of food 
values, they were nutritious. One evening whe 
he arrived home, she met him with a happy smile 
“Jim, dear,” she said, “your dinner tonight yil 
be a lot different. Mrs. Martin, next door, tolf 
me today that you have to add water to tho 
dehydrated foods we’ve been using.” 


Vocational Advice.—It seems that Mose wa 
a sharecropper under a very tricky owner, om 
who figured costs very closely. It had been ¢ 
poor season and Mose’s share came to but $40.00. 
The owner took out four ten-dollar bills. “TI gues 
I'd better wrap these for you,” he suggested 
He did. After supper Mose took out his precious 
package and opened it. He found only three ten 
dollar bills. For a long time he looked at thew 
sadly, and then he shook his head and said, 
“They’s tricks in all trades, but Ah reckon Ahi 
ruther be a good money wrapper than mos’ any 
thing.” 


Absent-Minded? There was the professor 
who was so busy working on an essay that he 
forgot to go to the hospital for the birth of his 
child. His secretary came to the library and told 
him the hospital had just telephoned that he was 
the father of a bouncing baby boy. The professor 
looked up in some irritation. “Why bother m 
about such things?’ he demanded. “You know 
very well my wife always takes care of matter 
such as that.” 


Uncertainty.— Walking through the suburbs 
one Sunday afternoon, Simpkins was struck by 
the forlorn looks on the faces of a man and wo 
man who sat on the doorstep of a small house, 
overlooking a tiny garden. Obeying an impuls, 
he tipped his hat and asked why they looked 
so sad. “We planted that garden this month,” 
said the woman, “and Benjamin is so absent 
minded that we don’t know whether he planted 
the liver pills and swallowed the sweet peas—il® 
the uncertainty that makes us both sad.” 


Literary Note:—Suggested reading for thos 
planning new houses: Uncle Tom’s, Cabin; House 
of Seven Gables; Green Mansions; Bleak House; 
House of a Thousand Candles; House of Mirth} 
Limehouse Nights. oft 


Superlative 
Little Miss Muffet ate so much stuff it 
Made her stick out in a crowd. 
Without hesitation, I’d term her foundation 
The largest ever endowed. 
Calliope 








